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A  VOCABULARY  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  METRIC  UNITS  OF 
MEASURE  USED  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SCIENCE  TEXTBOOKS 


Okak  Himebaugh 

Sconce  Departmera,  Central  High  School,  Al^ron 


More  and  more  it  is  being  recognized 
that  vocabulary  difficulties  are  important 
obstacles  which  prevent  pupils  from 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
printed  page.  If  the  reader  observe 
and  analyze  his  own  experience,  he  will 
find  that  frequently  the  lack  of  under' 
standing  of  a  single  word  prevents  his 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and, 
in  exceptional  cases,  it  may  render 
incomplete  the  thought  conveyed  by  an 
entire  page  or  even  a  chapter.  When  we 
remember  the  importance  of  concepts  in 
our  processes  of  thinking  and  of  words 
as  symbols  for  concepts,  this  point  of 
view  will  probably  need  no  further 
emphasis. 

The  statement  just  made  in  reference 
to  the  significance  of  vocabulary  diffi' 
culties  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
more  or  less  technical  vocabularies  of 
CHir  high'sehool  textbooks  in  science. 
Here  the  pupil  is  suddenly  faced  by  a 
large  number  of  terms,  many  of  which 
are  either  entirely  new  to  him  or  at 
least  very  vague  in  meaning.  How 
Iar«  the  number  of  such  terms  is,  is 
only  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
made  some  detailed  study  of  the  situa' 
tion. 

Some  previous  vocabulary  studies. — 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  previous  investiga' 
tions  made  in  this  field,  a  brief  reference 


is  here  made  to  it.  The  most  fiinda' 
mental  work  was  that  of  E.  L.  Thorndike 
who,  in  1921,  published  the  Teacher's 
Word  Boo^.^  This  is  a  list  the  ten 
thousand  words  found  to  occur  most 
frequently  in  many  thousands  of  pages 
of  reading'matter  from  forty-one  different 
sources.  Menticm  is  made  of  this 

study  because  it  was  involved,  as  will 
be  noted,  in  some  of  the  later  and 
specific  vocabulary  studies.  The  wrair 
of  Luella  C.  Pressey,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  followed  soon  after.  Sie 
analyzed  8c1kx>1  textbooks  in  mathematics, 
languages,  literature,  history,  civics,  and 
scieiKe.  The  wor^  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  difficult  for  children  were 
selected  and  later  rated  as  to  their 
importance  by  experienced  teachers  and 
students.  Nineteen  lists  words  known 
as  “The  Special  Vocabularies  of  the 
School  Subjects"  were  the  printed 
results  of  tl^  study.*  A  study  of  the 
vocabulary  high-school  science  text¬ 
books  by  S.  R.  Powers,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  was  made 
in  1924.'  The  vocabularies  listed  in  his 
study  iiKduded  only  those  words  not 

>New  Ysk.  Tetehen  Callca^  Colunitiii  Univenity,  1921. 
Ti+  1J4. 

SmcmI  Voc*t«Urk<  of  At  School  Stibjtcu. 
Bknminfton.  niinaio.  Public  School  PubliohiiiB  Cobboiit, 
1921.  Set  ^  ‘‘The  Detennimtiao  of  the  TfCManl  Vocily 
uhiies  of  die  School  Subject!.*'  School  end  Society,  20:91-96, 
July  19, 1924. 

The  Vocabularieo  of  the  High-School  Sdenoe  Teitbooho,** 
Teodiere  CoOt*  Record.  26:166-82.  Jamory,  1925. 
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found  in  the  Thorndike  list.  The  same 
author  a  little  later  made  a  study  of  the 
scientific  vocabulary  in  textbodrs  in 
high'school  scietKe.^  Here  also  only 
words  which  were  not  found  in  Thom- 
dike's  list  were  retained.  The  list 
included  7,948  words.  In  1926,  S.  S. 
Brodcs,  at  Ohio  State  University,  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  technical  and  semi-technical 
terms  used  in  five  series  of  elementary- 
school  arithmetics.*  The  exact  nature 
and  results  of  these  studies  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  the  publications 
indicated  in  ccxinection  with  the  fore¬ 
going  statements  relative  to  them. 

The  present  study. — The  vocabulary 
studies  just  menticmed  were  all  more  or 
less  general,  since  they  were  not  devoted 
to  a  restricted  classification.  They 

Suite  well  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which 
aey  were  intended.  What  are  now 
needed  in  the  interests  of  education  are 
studies  of  the  more  special  vocabularies 
within  limited  fields.  The  author  has 
attempted  to  make  a  small  contribution 
of  this  sort  in  the  study  reported  in  this 
artide. 

This  investigation,  briefly  stated,  is 
devoted  to  di^vering  the  extent  to 
which  the  common  English  and  metric 
units  of  measures  are  us^  in  secondary- 
school  sdeiKe  textbooks.  The  fact  that 
an  understanding  of  these  units  is  a 
large  f»:tor  in  the  ccxnprehension  of  the 
subject-matter  in  high-school  textbooks 
of  science  is  ample  justification  for  the 
study.  If  this  view  should  require  any 
emphasis,  it  might  be  recalled  that  these 
units  are  important  not  only  because 
of  the  direct  meaning  which  th^  convey, 
but  also  because  they  are  fundamental 
to  the  understanding  of  many  of  the 
m(xe  technical  science  terms,  such  as 
ampere,  candle  power,  latitude,  and 
calorie. 

‘“A  Vocabubry  of  Scientific  Teniu  for  High'school 
Student*.**  Tttdiers  Coilege  Record,  28-J20-4S,  November, 
1926. 

'*‘A  Study  of  the  Technical  and  Semi-Technical  Vocab¬ 
ularies  of  Arithmetic,**  Edncananal  Rejcsrcli  Bulletin,  5 :219-22, 
May  26,  1926. 
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The  method  used  in  the  investigation 
was  carefully  to  analyze  standard  text¬ 
books  and  tabulate,  first,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  times — frequency — each  unit 
was  used;  and,  secemd,  the  total  number 
of  pages — distribution — on  which  it 
occurred.  In  this  manner,  five  text¬ 
books  were  analyzed  in  each  of  the  five 
sciences,  general  science,  physical  geo- 

?aphy,  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

otals  were  found  fcH*  both  the  frequency 
and  the  distribution  for  each  textbook, 
for  each  subject,  and  for  the  twenty-five 
books  covering  the  five  subjects.  The 
units  were  then  ranked  as  to  frequency 
and  as  to  distribution  fc»:  each  subject 
and  for  the  five  subjects  combined.* 
Results  of  the  study. — ^Table  I  shows 
the  distribution  by  pages  of  those  units 
which  occur  on  a  total  ten  or  more 
pages  of  the  twenty-five  textbooks  in  the 
five  sciences.  It  also  shows  the  same 
data  for  the  five  boc^  in  each  science. 
The  figures  showing  the  distributitm  are 
offered  here  instead  of  tlKise  showing 
the  frequency,  because  it  is  considered 
that  the  distribution  of  use  is  of  greater 
significance  fex*  teaching  purposes  than 
tfe  frequency  of  use.  A  unit,  for 
example,  may  be  used  twenty-five  times 
on  a  single  paK  and  perhaps  not  he 
found  again  in  ue  entire  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  met  frequently 
throughout  the  book.  The  latter  situa¬ 
tion  is  assumed  to  indicate  greater 
importance  of  the  unit — to  the  pupil — 
than  the  former.  This  view,  of  course, 
is  arbitrary  and  open  to  question.  How¬ 
ever,  whra  the  two  ranlmgs  (according 
to  frequency  and  according  to  distribu¬ 
tion)  are  oxnpared  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  general  agreement  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  units — that  is,  units  that 
rank  high  in  one  list  rank  high  in  the 
other  and  vice  versa. 

**~rhe  Uk  of  the  Comman  Elfish  and  Metric  l^t*  of 
Meaauie  in  Seccodary'  School  Science  Textbook*.**  An 
unpubluhed  Matter**  theau,  by  the  author,  give*  a  complete 
account  of  the  reault*  of  the  atudy.  It  i*  on  file  in  the  librar 
of  Ohio  State  Univeraity. 
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The  author  wishes  to  point  out  that 
while  much  care  was  exercised  in  the 
study,  minor  errors  no  doubt  occur  in 
the  figures.  The  chances  for  errors  may 
be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  the 
total  frequency  in  the  study  amounted 
to  48,943,  the  total  distribution  to  12,158 
and  that  14,081  pages  of  text  were 
analyzed. 

Significance  of  the  data. — What  modi' 
fications  in  educational  practice  relative 
to  the  teaching  of  units  of  measure  do 
these  data  suggest?  The  author's  present 
purpose  is  not  to  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  simply  to  furnish  some 


specific  information  which  may  be  useful 
as  a  basis  for  its  solution.  Tlie  results 
indicate  quite  clearly  what  the  high- 
school  pupil  must  face  on  this  score  as 
he  enters  upon  the  study  of  the  sciences 
in  the  course  of  study.  Many  interest' 
ing  facts  might  be  pointed  out  relative 
to  the  distribution  of  these  units,  and 
statements  could  be  made  as  to  the 
policies  which  these  facts  suggest  for 
the  teachers  of  elementary'sehool  arith¬ 
metic  and  of  high'sehool  science:  but 
such  a  digression  would  take  us  far 
beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
article. 


ACXX)MPUSHMENTS  OF  THE  CHILD-HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  MANSFIELD  AND  RICHLAND  COUNTY,  OHIO 

Glenn  D.  Rohleder 
Mansfield,  Ohio 


Herbert  Hoover,  president  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association, 
which  organization  supervised  the  Child' 
Health  Demcaistration  of  the  city  of 
Mansfield  and  of  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
fcxmulated  what  he  has  called  the 
“child’s  bill  of  rights”  which  was  widely 
used  in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  child'health  day  this  year.  His  state' 
ment  was: 

The  ideal  to  which  we  should  strive  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  child  in  America  who  has 
not  been  bom  under  proper  conditions,  who 
does  not  live  in  hygienic  surroundings,  who 
ever  suffers  from  under-nutrition,  who  does  not 
have  prompt  and  efficient  medical  attention  and 
inspection,  and  who  does  not  receive  primary 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  good 
health;  that  there  shall  be  no  ct^  who  has  not 
the  complete  birthright  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  and  the  encouragement  to  express  in 
fiillnt  measure  the  spirit  within,  which  is  the 
6nal  ei>dowment  of  every  human  being. 

The  “bill  of  rights”  embodies  an  ideal 
such  as  that  which  originated  and 
stimulated  the  health  demonstration  in 
Mansfield  and  Richland  County.  This 


article  purposes  to  give  some  the 
results  of  that  demonstration  which  has 
grown  from  a  one'day  festival  to  a 
year 'round  program  of  child'health  work. 

Health'education  wor\. — The  objec' 
tives  of  a  broad  program  in  he^th 
education  were  set  up  by  the  health' 
education  service  for  ^e  rural  and  city 
schools.  These  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
practice  of  good  health  habiu. 

2.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  child  in  all 
measures  which  tmi  to  help  children  reach 
the  maximum  of  physical,  mental,  and  social 
htness. 

3.  To  increase  continually  general  knowledR  on 
health  subjects  which  guide  the  cmld's 
actions. 

4.  To  surround  the  child  with  such  environment 
and  practices  as  are  examples  of  the  highest 
health  principles. 

The  original  plans  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  involved  no  set  course  of  study  in 
health  education.  The  school-he^th 
education  service  socxi  received  requests, 
however,  from  both  city  and  county 
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educational  units  for  the  development 
of  detailed  plans  to  be  used  by  the 
classroom  teadier. 

A  survey  was  made  in  order  to 
determine  the  outstanding  health  needs 
of  the  children  in  the  primary,  inter' 
mediate,  and  grammar  grades  and  the 
common  need  in  all  grades.  The  results 
oi  the  survey  were  summarized  and  used 
as  bases  in  formulating  specific  aims  for 
the  different  groups. 

A  tentative  program  of  topics  and 
activities  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  was  outlined  for  each  grade. 
Topical  outlines  were  prepared  on  the 
many  subjects  relevant  to  nealth  educa' 
tion.  The  large  number  of  topics, 
however,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
health'education  director  to  give  assist' 
ance  to  teachers  when  they  needed  it. 
To  overcome  this,  a  program  of  special 
monthly  health  topics  was  used  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  county.  In  this  way, 
a  health'education  teaching  program  was 
developed  which  was  practical  and 
workable. 

The  director  prepared  such  educa' 
tional  material  as  the  monthly  outlines 
on  health  topics,  a  survey  of  textbook 
materials  for  ccHrelaticxis  with  health, 
and  a  traveling  exhibit  showing  chil' 
dren's  work  in  health.  This  material 
was  used  for  extending  the  idea  of 
school'health  teaching  in  other  parts  of 
Ohio.  It  was  exhibited  extensively  at 
institutes  for  city  and  county  teachers. 

A  number  of  features  were  incorpor' 
ated  in  the  health'educaticm  program. 
These  included  monthly  weig^ungs  of 
children  with  measuring  in  S^tember 
and  February,  daily  morning  inspection 
for  cleanliness  and  beginning  signs  of 
contagion  or  illness,  dwy  attention  to 
sanitation  of  schoolrooms  and  school 
buildings,  the  keeping  of  individual 
bealth'record  cards  by  the  school  nurse, 
and  the  awarding  of  a  trophy  cup  to 
the  school  which  made  the  most  progress 
in  health  teaching  and  received  the 
highest  score. 


School'health  examinations. — Because 
the  laws  of  Ohio  do  not  permit  the 
medical  examiiution  of  school  children 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
advance  notices  of  examinations  were 
sent  to  parents.  With  each  notice  went 
a  consent  card  to  be  signed  and  returned 
and  an  invitation  to  attend  the  examina' 
ticHi.  This  plan  was  followed  with 
good  results  in  1922,  1923,  and  1924. 
In  1925,  more  ccxisents  were  received 
with  less  persuasion  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  many  schools  had  100  percent 
returns. 

Examiiudcxis  were  conducted  in  the 
local  school  buildings  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  medical  and  dental 
professions  and  the  parent'teacher  associ' 
aticMis.  Volunteers  were  appointed  by 
the  parent'teacher  associations  of  the 
various  buildings  to  do  the  clerical 
wcxk.  The  school  teachers,  and  some' 
times  the  volunteers,  did  the  weighing 
and  measuring;  the  nurses  made  the 
routine  examination  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
posture;  and  various  members  <x  the 
medical  and  dental  societies  who  had 
volunteered  their  services  made  the 
dental  and  medical  examinations.  Care' 
fill  examinations  were  made  for  all  defects 
listed  on  the  physicahrecord  card. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  entire 
county  receiving  a  complete  physician's 
examination  increased  from  7^  in  1921' 
22  to  4,919  in  1924'25.  This  flowed  an 
increase  from  8  percent  to  61  percent  of 
the  total  school  population.  The  entire 
school  population  receiving  dental  exami' 
nations  increased  fircxn  12  percent  to  70 
percent;  and  the  nurses'  inspections  for 
defective  speech,  hearing,  and  vision 
increased  from  13  percent  to  69  percent 
in  the  same  period. 

The  1924'25  school  examinatkms  rC' 
vealed  that,  in  the  Mansfield  schools,  87 
percent  of  those  examined  had  defects 
needing  medical  or  dental  care.  In  the 
village  schools  92  percent  of  the  children 
need^  medical  or  dental  care,  and  in 
the  rural  schools,  85  percent. 
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Hiysidans,  nurses,  and  teachers  ex- 
plained  to  the  parents  the  findings  of  the 
examinations  and  urged  correction  of 
the  defects.  A  nurses’  survey  made  for 
1922  through  the  first  semester  of  1925 
showed  that,  in  the  entire  county,  2,817 
school  children,  or  57  percent  of  the 
4,961  children  for  whom  health  records 
were  available,  had  had  one  or  more 
defects  corrected.  Another  survey  cover¬ 
ing  corrections  made  from  the  beginning 
of  February,  1925,  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year  revealed  that  1,416,  or  32 
percent  of  the  children  who  were  found, 
in  the  last  school  examination,  to  have 
defects,  had  had  one  or  more  of  these 
corrected. 

The  blue-ribbon  project. — No  doubt 
the  most  notable  achievement  of  the 
demonstration  was  the  completeness  and 
thorou^iness  with  which  the  different 
services  for  child  health  were  combined 
in  a  united  program.  A  parade  of 
nearly  thirty-seven  hundred  blue-ribbon 
child^  to  celebrate  the  achievements 
of  the  demonstration  symbolized  this 
unity  of  purpose.  On  Child-Health 
Day,  May  1,  1926,  Governor  A.  Victor 
D(mahey  and  his  staff;  the  State  Director 
of  Health,  Dr.  John  R.  Monger;  visitors 
from  outside  of  the  State;  and  nearly 
thirty-five  thousand  residents  of  the 
county  paid  homage  to  the  children  as 
they  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Mansfield  wearing  blue-ribbon  badges 
on  which  appeared  the  legend,  “First 
Premium  fcM’  Health.’’ 

The  standards  for  a  blue-ribbon  award 
developed  gradually.  A  standard  was 
finally  formulated  by  which  a  child  is 
judged  eligible  for  a  blue  ribbon.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  regulation,  he  must  be  men- 
taUy  normal,  riee  ffexn  physical  defects, 
reasonably  cooperative  in  the  practice 
of  health  habits,  and  satisf^tory  in  his 
behavior  and  attitude  in  the  school 
environment.  These  requirements  are 
explained  in  detail  on  printed  sheets 
us^  by  the  physicians,  nurses,  and 
teachers. 


Each  child  who  has  been  awarded  a 
blue  ribbon  is  entitled  to  register  in  the 
Blue-Ribbon  Book.  This  is  in  the  fewm 
of  a  loose-leaf  ledger  and  is  now  kept  in 
the  hbrary  of  the  health  department. 
There  is  space  on  each  page  for  six 
children  to  sim  their  names  and  to 
paste  in  small  photographs  of  them¬ 
selves.  A  card  is  also  made  out  which 
gives  for  each  ribbon-holder  his  name, 
age,  sex,  color,  school,  nurse,  teacher, 
and  date  of  the  award.  This  is  filed  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent  health- 
program  records. 

“Mansfield,  the  home  of  blue-ribbon 
children,’’  has  become  the  city  slogan, 
advertised  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Board  of  Health,  the  press,  and 
individual  citizens.  By  popular  accord 
an  annual  Blue-Ribbon  Health  Day  has 
beccxne  a  local  institution,  and  the  blue- 
ribbon  children  have  become  the  county’s 
chief  pride. 

School'lunch  service. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  projects  under  the  nutritiem 
service  of  the  demonstratiem  was  the 
school-lunch  service  of  which  there  were 
three  types — city-school  lunches,  villagp- 
school  lunches,  and  rural  lunches.  Mans¬ 
field  High  School  opened  a  cafeteria 
which  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
nutrition  director  of  the  demonstration. 
She  planned  the  menus,  ordered  the 
foods,  kept  accounts,  and  instructed  the 
cooks.  Five  cents  was  the  cost  cf  each 
serving,  and  the  portions  were  generous. 
The  cueteria  was  so  successful  that  four 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  equipment 
was  paid  for,  and  the  first  year  closed 
with  a  profit  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  next  year  new  equipment  was 
bought  and  the  patronage  increased. 
The  cafeteria  is  now  a  permanent  service 
in  the  school. 

At  the  Newman  School  in  Mansfield 
a  daily  lunch  service  was  begun  on 
November  14,  1923,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  children.  A  three-dish  lunch, 
with  as  great  a  variety  of  foods  as 
possible,  was  served  for  eight  cents,  and 
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a  half'pint  bottle  of  milk  was  three  cents 
extra.  This  charge  was  just  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  food.  During 
the  Erst  year  the  cafeteria  was  managed 
entirely  by  the  nutrition  director,  since 
then  it  has  been  managed  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  From  November,  1923,  until 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  almost 
thirteen  thousand  lunches  were  served 
and  the  year  closed  with  a  balance  of 
more  than  thirty  dollars. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  a  survey  was 
made  at  the  Newman  School  to  di^ver 
those  children  who  could  not  afford  the 
nominal  charge  of  eight  cents.  These 
children  were  given  their  lunches  free. 

Ck)ts  and  blankets  were  also  provided 
in  the  school  auditorium  for  ^  forty 
underweight  children  who  stayed  for 
lunch.  After  lunch  they  rested  for  a 
half 'hour  on  these  cots.  These  children 
were  weighed  every  two  weeks,  special 
weight  charts  kept  fix  them,  and  special 
instructicMis  in  health  habits  given  them. 

In  connection  with  the  nutrition 
project  at  Newman  School,  an  interest' 

I  ing  feature  was  the  feeding  of  two  white 
rats.  The  one  was  given  food  contain 
ing  little  nutriment,  while  the  other 
one  was  fed  from  the  cafeteria  food. 
Each  rat  was  weighed  regularly,  had 
its  own  weight  chart,  and  the  weight 
curve  was  plotted.  This  demonstration 
helped  to  impress  upx>n  the  pupils  the 
right  kind  of  foods  to  eat. 

Mill^  service. — Befcxe  the  demonstra- 
tion  opened,  a  milk  service  was  furnished 
to  the  children  of  the  first  grades  in 
Mansfield  by  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  With  the  coming  of  the  nutri' 
tion  director,  she  was  made  supervisor 
of  the  project,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federation.  In  the  fall  of  1922, 
this  service  was  extended  to  children  in 
all  grades.  All  were  urged  to  pay  for 
it,  but  those  who  were  10  percent  or 
more  underweight  and  who  could  not 
pay  for  it,  received  the  milk  free.  The 
Community  Chest  provided  the  funds 
with  which  to  purchase  this  milk. 


Fresh'dir  camps. — A  fresh'air  camp 
has  been  held  in  Mansfield  each  summer 
since  1923.  The  camp  is  supported 
from  funds  raised  in  Richland  County 
by  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio  Public  Health 
As^iation.  Fees  are  collected  from 
those  children  whose  parents  can  afford 
to  contribute  toward  their  maintenance. 
The  director  of  nursing  of  the  demonstra' 
tion  was  in  charge  of  the  camp  from  the 
first,  and  the  directors  of  medical  service, 
nutrition,  health  education,  and  research 
gave  cordial  cooperation.  The  camp 
was  established  for  those  children  in 
Richland  County  who  needed  special 
care  either  because  of  previous  illness, 
because  of  a  general  run'down  or  under- 
weight  condition,  or  because  they  had 
been  exposed  to  tuberculosis. 

Seventeen  of  the  thirty'three  children 
enrolled  left  the  1925  camp  above  stand' 
ard  weight;  ten  were  awarded  blue 
ribbons;  and  there  was  an  average  gain 
of  6.9  pounds  per  child.  The  expend!- 
ture  for  the  1925  camp  was  $2,^1. 

Health  centers. — The  demonstradem’s 
supervision  of  inf^ts  and  pre-school 
children  was  conducted  through  the 
health  centers  with  follow-up  home 
visits  by  staff  nurses.  A  local  committee 
was  charged  with  equipping  the  main 
health  center  in  Mansfield  which  was 
opened  in  the  demonstration  head¬ 
quarters.  Throughout  the  period  of  the 
demonstration  four  city  and  eight  rural 
centers  were  established.  All  the  centers 
were  well  attended.  A  total  of  2,745 
individual  children  attended  the  regular 
centers,  making  a  total  of  8,554  visits. 
In  addition,  5^  children  attended  tern- 
pexary  centers  in  1923  and  636  in  1924. 

Hospital  clinics. — As  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  demonstration,  there 
became  apparent  the  need  for  a  hospital 
clinic  in  Mansfield  to  serve  indigent 
children.  Since  the  policy  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  was  to  cemfine  itself  to  pre¬ 
vention  work,  the  Richland  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Mansfield 
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General  Hospital  were  requested  to 
establish  such  a  clinic.  This  they  did, 
furnishing  equipment  and  medic^  and 
surgical  service.  Up  to  November, 
1925,  a  total  of  328  patients  had  made 
7<?7  visits  to  it  and  138  operations  had 
been  performed. 

Communicahle'diseasc  control. — In  the 
eSon  to  control  all  communicable  diseases 
in  the  schools,  the  demcmstration  staff 
cooperated  with  the  local  boards  of 
health,  the  state  health  department,  and 
the  school  systems. 

In  the  prevention  and  control  of 
diphtheria,  in  December,  1923,  Schick 
tests  were  given  to  1,439  Mansfield 
school  childrra — about  one-third  of  the 
total  enrollment.  In  the  fall  of  1925, 
the  Schick  test  and  toxin'antitoxin  were 
offered  to  all  children  in  the  rural  schools. 
A  total  of  1,377  Schick  tests  were  given 
in  the  rural  and  village  schools,  and 
l,l6l  children,  almost  one'third  of  the 
total  enrollment,  who  gave  positive 
reactions,  were  given  toxin^ti toxin. 

In  the  fall  of  1925,  a  total  of  2,015 
children,  almost  half  of  the  total  school 
enrollment  in  Mansfield,  were  given 
the  Dick  test  to  determine  their  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  scarlet  fever.  Of  these,  1,350 
gave  a  positive  reaction. 

When  three  cases  of  s’oallpox  appeared 
in  Mansfield  in  the  spring  of  1925,  the 
demonstration  and  the  B(»rd  of  Health 
launched  an  active  campaign  for  general 
vaccination.  Within  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
children  in  the  city  schools  were  vacci¬ 
nated  with  practically  no  opposition 
from  any  source.  TTiis  achievement 
seemed  the  more  notewcMthy  in  view  of 
Mansfield's  former  position  as  the  center 
of  active  anti-vaccination  propa^da. 

Demonstration  visitors. — ^The  Child- 
Health  Demonstration  at  Mansfield  be¬ 
came  not  only  nationally  but  inter¬ 
nationally  known.  It  was  visited  by 
those  interested  in  child-health  educaticxi 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  lands.  An  interesting  exhibit 


in  the  demonstratidn  library  is  the  Guest  | 
Book.  It  ccHitains  the  names  of  such  j 
visitors  as  the  Chief  of  Health  Service  of  \ 
Austria;  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Irish  Free  State;  the  Inspector  of  Public  t 
Health  of  Bulgaria;  the  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Sanitation  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon;  the  Prefessor  of  Hygiene  and  Bac-  \ 
tcriology  in  the  University  of  Uppsala, 
Sweden;  and  scores  of  other  department 
heads,  as  well  as  nurses  and  doctors  ; 
from  Poland,  Chechoslovakia,  Trinidad, 
China,  England,  France,  Caiuda,  and 
other  countries. 

Ftiture  status  of  publiC'heakh  pro' 
gram. — ^The  demixistration,  as  such, 
discontinued  its  public-health  activities 
on  January  1,  1926.  Its  work  was  ! 
officklly  transferred  to  the  Mansfield 
and  Richland  County  boards  of  health  ; 
and  to  the  Mansfield  Public  Health  ; 
Nursing  Associaticxi.  All  of  the  activi-  ^ 
ties  sponsored  by  the  dememstration,  ; 
with  ^e  exception  of  research,  are  being 
continued  by  those  organizations,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  stand-  ^ 
ards  set  by  Ae  demonstration  as  to  the  ■ 
type  and  character  of  work  will  be  | 
maintained.  1 

I 

COLLEGE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STU¬ 
DENTS  ADVANCE  TWICE  AS  FAST  I 
AS  THOSE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  | 

The  norms  given  for  Forms  A  and  B,  j 
of  the  Contreras-Brocxn-Kaulfers  Spanish  | 
Silent  Reading  Test  reviewed  in  an  [ 
earlier  issue  are  given  in  Table  I. 

School  princi^s,  psychologists,  and  I 
educationists  in  general  should  find  in  I 
these  norms  food  for  serious  thought. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  who 
have  maintained  it  would  be  wise  to 
force  elementary  foreign  languages  out 
of  the  college  and  down  into  the  high  I 
school  and  grades  as  being  the  pl^  ‘ 
where  they  could  be  most  econcsnically 
learned.  Likewise,  of  those  who  have  ; 
been  insisting  on  giving  such  transferred  | 
high-school  credit  equal  rank  with  that 
obtained  in  college. 


,L 
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As  will  be  noted,  the  norms  for  both 
tests  indicate  that  the  college  student 
by  the  end  of  the  second  semester  is  as 
fir  advanced  as  the  high'sehool  student 
at  the  end  of  his  fourth  semester.  The 
figures  are  based  upon  a  somewhat 


ability  and  that  without  any  reference 
to  his  native  language  or  the  involve' 
ment  of  other  abflities.  They  covered 
not  only  a  reading  test  and  active 
vocabulairy  but  a  test  of  pronunciation, 
grammar,  understanding  spoken  Spanish, 


TABLE  I 

NoKMt  Given  eok  the  CoNTEBEAt'BKOOM'KAULrau  Soent* 
Reading  and  Vocabulaet  TEm  in  Sfaniih 


Snutmi  or 

SiUMT'RiAOtiM  Tmr 

VocAMitAET  Tar 

Stuot 

Bors 

Giib 

Bojri 

GitU 

(«) 

(2) 

(1) 

(4) 

(5) 

In  Hifb  School; 

1 . 

9.46 

9.21 

11. S 

40.1 

2 . 

I2.7I 

11. SO 

44.8 

46.1 

J . 

14.17 

14.96 

S7.1 

S7.1 

4 . 

16.10 

1S.64 

IS. 9 

62.S 

S . 

16. SO 

16.80 

61.1 

61.0 

6 . 

18.S0 

16.12 

6S.1 

64  7 

7 . 

18.00 

16.9S 

8 . 

20.00 

20.00 

In  CoUcse; 

1 . 

11  11 

14  40 

so.o 

46.1 

2 . 

14. SO 

16.67 

61.8 

61.2 

Htfh'tchool  nonn*— 6j000  test  pepert. 
Colkfe  ooras — 4il000  test  papers. 


limited  number  of  papers,  but  in  review' 
ing  these  tests,  the  writer  was  struck  with 
the  general  agreement  shown  between 
them  and  the  same  facts  found  in 
an  administration  of  more  than  eighty 
thousand  which  he  carried  out  for  a  re' 
cent  naticHial  survey.  For  these  he  used 
a  battery  of  tests  designed  to  indicate 
the  whole  gamut  of  a  student's  linguistic 


passive  reading  vocabulary,  and  com' 
position.  Such  results'j^would  seem  to 
confirm  Jespersen  and  a  numberj^c^ 
recent  investigators  all  of  whom  tend  to 
justify  the  stand  taken  by  college 
language  teachers  generally  on  both  of 
these  questions. 

G.  O.  Rumeu. 

Ohio  State  University 
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A  STUDENT  SPEAKS 

In  a  recent  issue  of  this  Bulletin  the 
Editcx^  turned  professor  and  students 
aspiring  to  attain  advance  degrees  by 
ways  of  research  passed  in  review  before 
the  reader.  There  was  the  student 
without  a  problem,  the  student  with  too 
small  a  problem,  the  student  with  too 
general  a  problem,  and  the  ideal  student 
with  a  satisfectory  problem.  The  cockles 

many  professor^  hearts  have  been 
warmed  by  this  appraisal  of  the  graduate 
student.  The  student’s  case  has,  as  yet, 
been  unstated,  so  a  worm  turns  and  a 
“printer’s  devil’’  attempts  the  rdle  of 
student.  Many  sorts  of  professors  are 
known  to  graduate  students.  Their 
classification,  in  terms  of  one’s  problem, 
is  rather  difficult. 

First,  there  is  the  disdainful  pro' 
fessor.  His  chief  weapon  is  sarcasm, 
not  the  humorous  sort  to  which  the 
victim  with  a  sense  of  humor  must 
subscribe,  but  the  withering  blast  which 
leaves  him  questioning  his  belief  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  To  this  sort  of 
professor  any  problem  suggested  by  a 
student  is  likely  to  be  worthless.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  professor  who, 
when  he  learned  upon  inquiry  that  a 
certain  student  had  made  an  excellent 
mark  in  a  difficult  course,  remarked, 
“You  were  told  you  received  that  mark? 
Well,  there  must  have  been  a  mistake 
in  the  Registrar’s  office.” 


Then  there  is  the  destructive  pro¬ 
fessor.  No  way  is  right  but  his  way. 
High  marks  are  gained  by  dving  him  back 
just  what  he  gave.  The  nearer  the 
reproduction  resembles  the  original  the 
more  creditable  the  performance.  This 
professor  is  inclined  to  destroy  with  the 
battery  of  his  criticism  the  intellectual 
constructs  of  others,  but  he  gives  nothing 
in  his  turn.  The  graduate  student  who 
works  out  a  problem  with  such  a  pro¬ 
fessor  works  alone  and  unaided.  His 
supervisor’s  chief  delight  is  periodically 
to  demolish  the  work  as  far  as  the 
student  has  gone.  His  criticisms  are  not 
constructive.  He  discredits  the  efforts 
of  the  student  just  as  he  criticizes  the 
work  of  his  intellectual  contemporaries. 
But  commencement  day  comes  on  apace, 
and  the  upshot  of  the  student’s  labor  is 
the  belated  acceptance  of  a  slipshod  piece 
of  work. 

The  benign  professor  errs  in  the  other 
extreme.  His  mercy  tempers  justice 
until,  in  his  care  of  the  fine  feelings  and 
ambitions  of  the  student,  he  sometimes 
overlooks  weaknesses  which  should  be 
corrected  and  errors  which  should  be 
eradicated.  The  lack  of  iron  in  his  blood 
frequently  loses  for  him  the  respect  and 
affection  which  he  really  deserves.  The 
careful  student  does  his  best  work  for 
such  a  professor,  but  the  graduate 
student  who  is  maintaining  his  under¬ 
graduate  delight  in  “getting  by”  gen¬ 
erally  misses  the  best  that  the  benign 
professor  has  to  offer. 

The  graduate  student’s  dream  is  to 
work  out  his  major  courses  with  the 
scholarly  professor.  Sometimes  this  pro¬ 
fessor  is  more  interested  in  his  research 
or  his  scholarly  pursuits  than  he  is  in  the 
students  who  aspire  to  receive  his 
tuition.  Conference  and  seminar  are 
unwelcome  interruptions  to  the  study 
which  to  him  is  “closer  than  breathing.  ’ 
From  this  avid  scholar  the  earnest 
student  learns  by  incident  and  example; 
and  he  must  be  willing  to  undergo  any 
servitude  that  may  be  imposed  if  he  is  to 
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acquire  even  a  shadow  of  his  master's 
!  method  or  knowledge. 

I  The  fortunate  graduate  student  studies 
I  with  the  professor  who  loves  his  work, 
knows  its  method,  appreciates  its  prolv 

Ilems,  and  recognizes  that  his  greatest 
gift  to  society  may  be  made  by  proxy 
throu^  his  intellectual  progeny.  Such 
a  professor  need  be  no  less  a  savant  than 
his  scholarly  colleague,  but  his  love  of 
learning  is  broader  than  his  span  of 
effort.  He  knows  that  in  the  expanse 
{ff  his  beloved  sub^t  his  researches  must 
be  few  and  Umited,  but  through  his 
students  he  may  pass  on  what  he  has 
learned  and  inspire  ambition  to  push  the 
bounds  of  learning  wider  yet.  The 
productivity  of  such  a  professor  is  not 
measured  by  the  books  he  has  written, 
but  by  the  students  he  has  trained. 

.  America's  debt  to  Wundt  is  not 
I  expressed  in  the  entries  opposite  his 
f  name  in  the  card  catalogues  of  university 
I  libraries  but  by  the  contributions  cff 
Judd,  Hall,  Arps,  Cattell,  and  Titchener. 

J.H.M. 

ARKANSAS  SPEEDS  UP 

The  slow  train  through  Arkansas  has 
L  picked  up  speed  amazingly  during  the 
f  past  few  years,  and  it  now  behooves  the 
?  cow  to  stay  off  the  tracks.  Last  year  the 
state  department  of  education  issued  a 
‘  series  or  sixteen  bulletins  on  education 
that  are  little  less  than  marvels  as 
•  publicity  material.*  From  the  striking 
I  title  on  the  cover  to  the  very  last  page, 
each  one  is  packed  with  pertinent  facts 
'  concerning  the  schools.  The  facts  arc 
put  up  in  such  an  interesting  way  that 
they  not  only  do  not  tire  the  reader  but 
they  stick,  and  certainly  if  one  were  a 

!  citizen  of  the  State,  he  would  be  deter' 
mined  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  cannot  begin  to  give  the  scries  the 
space  that  it  deserves,  but  perhaps  we 
can  impart  a  little  of  the  flavor.  In 


“From  the  Beginning,”  there  is  a  section 
on  “striking  likenesses.''  At  the  top  of 
one  of  the  pages  is  a  picture  of  a  little 
old  log  hut,  '  Mountain  Spring  School 
House,  1880.”  Just  below  is  a  picture 
of  “Mountain  Spring  School  House, 
1925,”  and  it's  the  same  old  log  hut. 
Other  likenesses  arc  given  in  type,  such 
as  bases  of  apportionment  of  funds  and 
standards  for  teachers. 

“A  Place  to  Work — a  Place  to  Play” 
deals  with  buildings  and  grounds;  “Op¬ 
portunity  Knocks  Again '  has  to  ^ 
with  vocational  rehabUitation;  “A  High 
School  in  Reach  of  Every  Boy  and  Girl” 
speaks  for  itself;  as  do  also  “Vocational 
Agriculture  and  Home  EcoTKjmics”  and 
“FinaiKial  Support  of  Education  in 
Arkansas.”  “From  Six  to  Twenty-one” 
is  devoted  to  child  accounting;  “Outside 
the  City  Limits”  discusses  educational 
equalization;  and  “Me  Too”  presents  the 
problems  of  negro  education.  Bulletin 
No.  16  is  a  summary  statement  of  the 
materials  presented  in  the  other  fifteen 
bulletins. 

It  is  a  remarkable  series  of  bulletins, 
and — in  the  salesman's  lingo — “They 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciate.”  Surely 
they  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  profound 
influence  on  the  educational  future  of 
the  state,  especially  with  the  follow-up 
that  the  state  department  of  education 
will  give.  A  department  that  sees  the 
faults  described  in  these  bulletins  and 
then  puts  them  before  the  people,  will 
just  naturally  work  doubly  hard  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions.  Other  states  may  well 
take  a  leaf  from  the  Arkansas  book  of 
publicity  and  use  it  as  a  guide  in  present¬ 
ing  their  own  educational  conditions. 

J.  A.  B. 

A  WELL-WRITTEN  rcpoit  is  that  on  the 
state  institutiems  of  higher  learning  in 
Indiana.*  There  are  twelve  chapters,  each 


'Judd.  Cbartes  H.,  and  othen.  Report  of  *  Smrorj  of  the 
Stou  Injtitutioiu  of  Higkcr  Lcarniiic  m  IndiaM.  Indiumpolit. 
Board  of  Public  Fating.  1926.  206  pp. 


tPour  Tear!  irith  die  Public  Schoolj  in  Ariuniaa,  192)-27. 
Little  Rock.  Arkanaaa,  Sate  Department  of  uucatioa,  1927. 
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dealing  with  an  important  phase  of  the 
survey.  The  conclusions  arc  stated  in 
a  clear,  ccmcise,  interesting,  and  con' 
vindng  manner  and  an  excellent  index 
is  provided. 

Some  of  the  findings  are :  Indiana  has 
10.8  percent  the  populaticxi  and 
slightly  less  than  10  percent  of  the  wealth 
and  income  seven  neighboring  North 
Central  States.  On  the  oasis  of  popula* 
tion,  wealth,  and  income,  the  Suivey 
Commission  avers  that  “it  appears 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  hmds 
which  should  be  given  for  the  support 
of  educatiem  in  Indiana  should  cemstitute 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  com' 
bii^  funds  given  for  the  support  of 
education  in  the  seven  NcHth  Central 
States  constituting  a  group  of  which 
Indiana  is  typical. '  On  the  10  percent 
standard,  the  state  is  supporting  element' 
ary  and  secondary  education  “in  a  very 
generous  manner,"  expending  12  percent 
of  the  total  taxes  paid  by  these  seven 
states  for  these  levels  of  education.  But, 
in  the  support  of  universities  and  normal 
schools,  Indiana  is  doing  only  about 
threc'fourths  as  much  as  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  10  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  seven  states. 

Additional  evidence  indicating  that 
Indiana  should  more  adequately  support 
her  higher  educational  institutions  is 
offered.  Among  such  evidence,  we  find 
that  46.5  percent  of  the  state’s  high' 
school  graduates  continue  their  educa' 
tion;  this  is  4.5  percent  above  the  average 
for  the  seven  North  Central  States. 
Furthermore,  “the  percent  of  high'sehool 
graduates  over  a  fouT'year  period  attend' 
ing  higher  institutions  in  the  State  is 
much  lower  (14  percent)  for  Indiana 
than  for  the  North  Central  States.” 
This  would  indicate  a  relatively  high 
student  migration  to  institutions  in  other 
states.  It  would  appear,  then,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  economic  ability 
and  need,  that  Indiana  must  give  more 
support  to  her  institutions  of  higher 
learning  if  she  is  to  keep  pace  with 


neighboring  states  or  hold  her  own 
high'sehool  graduates  within  her  borders. 

Two  other  facts  of  especial  interest 
which  arc  revealed  by  the  survey  are: 

(1)  “The  42  counties  of  the  State  lying 
south  of  the  old  National  Road,  having 
approximately  onc'fourth  of  the  taxable 
w^th  of  the  state,  and  onc'fourth  of 
its  population,  produce  approximately 
onc'Dalf  of  the  state's  elementary 
teachers.”  This  agrees  with  the  find' 
ings  of  several  other  studies,  showing 
that  rural  sections  furnish  a  dispro' 
pcNTticmate  share  of  elementary  teachers. 

(2)  The  average  percent  of  f^lty 
turnover  at  the  two  state  universities  (ff 
Indiana  for  the  five'year  period  from 
1921'22  to  1925'26,  indusive,  was  about 
11  percent.  This  point  is  well  illus' 
trat^  by  the  turnover  in  the  personnel 
of  the  School  of  Education.  In  this  coo' 
nectiem,  the  investigators  state  that 
“During  the  past  four  years  approxi' 
matdy  onc'thurd  of  the  facul^  and 
clerical  staff  has  resigned  each  year.” 
This  is  certainly  a  crucial  pr^lem. 
The  reader  may  sense  a  reason  for  this 
situation  in  the  statement  that  “The 
Indiana  institutions  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  a  number  of  very  high  salaries  if 
they  arc  to  keep  their  best  men.” 

J.  L.  L. 

Huron  County  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  only  county'visiting  teacher. 
The  following  are  among  the  duties 
which  this  teacher.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ailing,  performs:  checks  the  scholarship 
of  pupils;  makes  home  surveys;  gives 
physical  examinations;  aids  in  securing 
a  proper  adjustment  of  the  child  to  the 
school;  arouses  the  interest  of  teachers  in 
backward  pupils;  and  aids  inexperienced 
teachers  in  handling  school  and  social 
problems.  We  believe  this  activity  is 
worth  while  and  that  other  counties 
should  consider  incorporating  it  in  their 
educational  programs. 


«  3  ^  3  3  S  5- 3  2  c?”?? -2  q  S  8  5’ I  S-'H  5  I 
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A  TABLE  TO  FACILITATE  THE  CALCULATION  OF  THE 
PROBABLE  ERROR  OF  THE  MEAN 


Harold  A.  Eogektom 
and 

Hbrbut  a.  Toon 
Ohio  State  Uniuersity 


In  educational,  social,  and  psyclKy 
logical  investigations,  conclusions  have 
often  been  ba^  on  unreliable  averages 
or  means.  The  table  raven  in  this 
article  is  intended  to  fadhtate  the  com' 
putation  of  cme  such  measure  of  unreli' 
ability,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean. 

The  probable  error  of  the  mean  is  a 
measure  of  the  unreliability  of  the  mean, 
and  it  will  be  large  when  too  few  cases 
are  used.  If  the  mean  should  be  recom' 
puted  on  a  second  group  of  the  same  size, 
the  second  mean  would  not  cx'dinarily 
coincide  with  the  mean  first  obtained. 
Knowing  the  probable  error  of  the  mean 
we  can  express  the  likelihood  (probabil' 
ity)  that  the  second  mean  will  fall,  upon 
repetition  of  the  experiment,  within  any 
desired  designated  limits,  as  shown  by 
the  figures  given  later  in  this  paragraph. 
For  other  limits  than  these,  one  ^ould 
consult  a  table  of  integrals  of  the  normal 
surface  of  frequeiKy  based  on  probable 
errors.*  If  the  mean  were  to  be  recom- 
puted  on  100  successive  groups  of 
persons  of  which  the  original  group  is  a 
typical  sampling,  the  variability  of  these 
new  means  alx^t  their  average,  or  true 
mean,  may  be  inferred  from  die  follow' 
ing  statements:  Out  of  every  100 
repetitions  of  the  determination  of  the 
mean  the  expectation  is  that  50  of  the 
means*  will  fall  within  the  range  (-Mi— 
1  PE)  to  (Ml  +  1  PE);  82,  within  the 
range  (Mi  —  2  PE)  to  (Mi  +  2  PE); 
96,  within  the  range  (Mi  —  3  PE)  to 


'Thorndike.  E.  L.  Mrntel  end  Sociel  Meentmunu.  New 
York.  Tochers  CoUefle.  Cotumbo  UniveratT,  1916.  p.  220. 
Tsbie  32.  Also.  Rutg.  H.  A.,  SuUsticsl  Methodt  Applied 
to  Educetion.  New  Yo^  Houghton  Mifflin  Coeipeny,  1917. 
p.  231. 

*Mt  it  the  mean  (bund  the  firit  tuse  the  experiment  is 
conducted. 


(Ml  +  3  PE);  and  99,  within  the  range 
(Ml  -  4P^  to(M,  -f  4P^. 

Thus,  if  in  a  certain  distribution,  the 
mean  equals  10  and  the  probable  error 
of  the  mean  equals  2,  the  chances  are 
1  to  1  that  the  true  mean,  the  average  of 
an  infinite  number  of  repetitions  of 
the  determination  of  the  mean,  will  lie 
within  two  points  of  10;  naniely  that 
the  true  mean  will  lie  between  8  and  12. 
Or  stated  difierently,  the  chances  are  1 
out  of  2  that  the  true  mean  will  lie  be- 
tween  8  and  12;  or,  in  half  (50  percent) 
of  the  repetitions  of  the  experiment  we 
may  expect  the  obtained  means  to  lie 
between  8  and  12. 

If  in  the  example  just  given,  probable 
error  of  the  mean  equals  4  instead  of  2, 
(which  may  come  about,  among  other 
things,  by  reason  of  having  too  few 
cases)  then  in  half  the  cases  of  the 
repetition  of  the  experiment  we  should 
expect  the  obtained  means  to  lie  within 
the  range  of  scores  6  to  14.  The 
probable  error  of  the  mean  is  also  an 
essential  component  in  the  computatiem 
of  the  probable  error  of  the  difference  <ff 
the  means  by  the  usual  formula.  The 
value  of  the  probable  error  of  the 
difference  of  the  means  is  essential  to 
any  correct  reasoning  about  the  signifi- 
cance  of  sex  and  social  differences,  the 
results  of  controlled  experimentation,  the 
efficiency  of  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing,  industrial  methods,  and  the  like. 


The  Derivation  of  the  Table 


The  probable  error  of  the  mean  is 
found  by  the  formula. 


PEm- 


.6744898 -g 


(1) 
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64782 

6gg63 

75791 


89663 

98417 

108253 

119641 


291159 

343997 

412640 

504064 


in  which  <r  is  the  standard  deviation  of  mum  which  yields  a  K'value  falling 
the  distribution,  and  H  is  the  number  of  within  that  inteiW.  Thus  all  }^s  from 
cases.  A  table  of  the  size  to  include  all  4989  to  5094  inclusive  yield  K'values 
the  values  necessary  to  use  this  complete  lying  between  .00945  to  .00955;  thus, 
formula  would  be  infinitely  large,  as  the  number  5094  is  the  larg^t  value  of 
and  a  are  each  positive  and  may  take  which  yields,  to  the  nearest  fourth 
any  value.  In  order  to  obtain  a  table  drcimal  place,  a  K'value  of  .0095. 
of  usable  size,  we  must  be  content  with  Any  H  larger  than  5094,  say  5095, 
a  portion  of  the  values  of  the  coefficient  yields  a  lower  K'value,  of  .00^  or  lower, 
or  O’  in  the  equation  just  given,  or  In  this  fashion  the  (Hie  maximum  entry 

6744898  ^  reality  stands  for  the  range  cif 

K  -  ■’  . (2)  values  4989  to  5094  inclusive.  The 

^  err<H  involved  in  K  thus  never  exceeds 

Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (1),  .00005,  and  probably  averages  less  than 

we  obtain  the  formula,  .00003. 

PEm  -  K  • » . (3)  To  secure  the  maximum  value  of  >( 

Table  I  ia  constructed  to  yield  apprcm.  f«  ea<i  of  K  in  the  oble,  we  first 
nate  values  of  K  to  tte  liarest  fourth  •o'*'  <«  X  •”  «!>“«»"  »). 

fWimal  place.  In  this  table  we  find  ^  (.6744898)* . 

maTimiim  values  of  which  correspond 

to  such  designated  values  of  K  as  .0001,  Now,  the  maximum  value  of  N  corrC' 
.0002,  .0003,  etc.  Each  such  K'value  sponcls  to  the  minimum  value  of  K; 
is  the  midpoint  of  the  intervals,  K  »  mat  is,  fcH  the  value  given  in  Table  I 
.00005  to  .00015,  K  =  .00015  to  .00025,  K  =  .0001,  the  value  of  K  in  equation 
K  =  .00025  to  .00035,  etc.  respectively.  (4)  was  taken  to  be  the  minimum  of  the 
>(  is  recorded  in  the  table  as  the  maxi'  range  (.00005  —  .00015)  for  which  .0001 
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stands,  or  .00005.  Since  H  is  integral, 
all  resulting  decimals  of  the  quotient  in 
the  solution  of  (4)  are  disregarded. 

How  TO  Use  the  Table 

To  find  K,  knowing  the  value  of 
the  following  steps  are  necessary: 

1.  Go  from  left  to  ri^t  across  the  top 
horizontal  row  of  values  in  the  body  of 
Table  I  until  the  first  value  smaller 
than  the  sought  is  found. 

2.  Follow  down  that  column  until 
is  found.  If  the  actual  value  of 

is  not  given  in  the  table,  locate  the 
first  7^  of  that  column  which  is  just 
as  large  or  larger  than  the  sought 
Never  use  the  smaller  th^  the 
actual  >(. 

3.  The  value  of  K  is  now  given  by 
the  coordinates  of  the  just  located; 
the  first  two  digits  (tenths  and  hun^ 
dredths  places)  ra  K  are  given  at  both 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  vertical  column 
in  which  the  just  located  occurs; 
the  second  two  digits  (in  thousandths 
and  ten  thousandths  places)  occur  at 
cither  side  of  the  horizont^  row  in 
which  the  just  located  occurs. 

4.  K  times  a  (computed  in  the  usual  way) 
equals  the  probable  error  of  the  mean. 

For  example:  When  =  368: 

1.  Go  from  left  to  right  across  the  t<m  row  of 
values  in  the  body  of  the  table  until  the  first 
number  tnuiller  than  368  is  found.  This  is 
located  in  the  column  headed  .03. 

2.  Follow  down  this  .03 — column  until  368  (>0  is 
found  in  row  (.0052). 

3.  WhenN  =■  368,  K  is  thus  .03  -»-.0052  -  .0352. 
Hence,  PEm  ■=  .0352  X  <r.  Again,  when 
>(  =  588,  we  do  not  find  588  in  the  .02  cdumn, 
so  we  tbm  lode  for  the  first  >(  larger  than  588, 
which  turns  out  to  be  590.  Hence,  when 
X  =  588,  K  -  .0278,  PEm  -  0278  X  <r. 

Formula  (1)  is  not  apphcable  when 
becomes  too  small.  For  small  >('s  the 
denominator  of  equation  (1)  should  be 
decreased,  yielding  a  higher  probable 
error  rf  the  mean  than  given  by  formula 
(1).  The  solution  of  formula  (1)  for  T'fs 
lex  than  45  yields  Table  II.  It  may  be 


used  with  the  mental  reservation  that 
the  true  probable  errors  of  the  means 
for  such  small  distributions  are  somewhat 
larger  than  given  in  the  table. 

The  standard  error  of  the  mean  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  probable 
error  of  the  mean  by  the  constant, 

1 


.6744898 


1.4826. 


In  the  computation  of  the  probable 
error  of  the  difference  of  two  means. — 
The  probable  error  of  ^c  difference  of 


TABLE  11 

Solution  or  Formula  (2)  roR  K,  When  X 
Is  45  OR  Less 


X 

Cocm^mding 

X 

Corm^mdiot 

6 . 

.2754 

26 . 

.1323 

7 . 

.2549 

27 . 

.1298 

8 . 

.2585 

28 . 

.1275 

9 . 

.2248 

29 . 

.1252 

10 . 

.2115 

30 . 

.1231 

11 . 

.2034 

31 . 

.1211 

12 . 

.1947 

32 . 

.1192 

13 . 

.1871 

33 . 

.1174 

14 . 

.1803 

34 . 

.1157 

15 . 

.1742 

35 . 

.1140 

16 . 

.1686 

36 . 

.1124 

17 . 

.1636 

37 . 

.1109 

18 . 

.1590 

38 . 

.1094 

19 . 

.1547 

39 . 

.1080 

20 . 

.1508 

40 . 

.lOtf 

21 . 

.1472 

41 . 

.1053 

22 . 

liiS 

42 . 

.1041 

23 . 

.1406 

43 . 

.1029 

24 . 

.1377 

44 . 

.1017 

25 . 

.1)49 

45 . 

.1005 

two  means  can  be  computed  with  the 
aid  eff  Table  I.  The  formula, 

PEm,  —  m,~  Vk,*  •  »,*  +  K,*  •  »,*. ...  (5) 
is  derived  from  the  formula, 

PEmt—m,’-  VPEm,*  +  PEm,*. . (6) 

The  two  K  values,  Ki  and  Kt  correspond' 
ing  to  the  two  distributions  respectively, 
are  found  by  use  of  Table  1.  Now, 
square  each  K  and  multiply  the  square 
respectively  by  the  proper  a*;  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  eff  these  products 
is  the  probable  error  eff  the  difieience 
of  the  means. 
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ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


The  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and 
Psycbo'Educational  Clinic,  of  Miami 
University,  has  been  moved  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  J.  E.  W. 
Wallin  will  continue  to  be  Director  of 
this  Bureau. 


Mansfield  changed  from  the  old  8'4 
organization  to  the  6'3'3  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  September.  Superintendent 
Helter  writes,  “Every  indication  so  far 
points  to  the  wisdom  of  the  reorganiza' 
tion.  All  the  distinctive  administration, 
exploratory,  and  social  advantages  are 
already  evident.” 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Middle- 
town,  C^io,  has  requested  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  to  make  a  school- 
building  survey  and  building  program 
for  that  city.  This  survey  is  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  T.  C. 
Holy,  of  the  Bureau  Staff,  assisted  by 
Staff  Members  and  students  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  Department  of  School 
Administration.  It  is  planned  to  begin 
this  survey  about  November  1. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Alberty,  of  the  Department 
of  Principles  and  Entice  of  Education 
of  the  College  of  Education,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  during  the 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters  to  assist 
the  State  Department  in  its  teacher¬ 
training  program.  Dr.  Alberty  was 
secured  by  me  new  State  Director  of 
Education,  J.  L.  Clifton,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  granted  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Ulery. 
He  is  weeing  with  Director  Clifton  in 
an  effort  to  equalize  the  teacher-training 
oppixtunities  in  the  state  and  to  develop 
recognized  standards  for  the  various 
institutions  engaged  in  this  work. 


On  September  1,  1927,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Akron  issued 
a  tentative  outline  of  the  courses  of 


study  in  Grades  V  through  VIII.  This 
outline  is  a  compilation  of  work  done 
by  a  number  of  committees  of  principals 
and  teachers  during  a  period  of  several 
years.  After  it  h^  been  tried  out  in 
the  classrooms,  it  will  be  published. 


Although  the  attendance  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  of  the  Cleveland  schools 
continues  to  decrease  sli^tly,  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  junitK*  and  senior  high  schools 
increases  rapidly.  As  a  result  of  the 
crowding  of  the  senior  high  schools  the 
Board  of  Education  will  go  forward  with 
the  erection  of  the  John  Hay  High  School 
at  University  Circle. 


An  additicxial  instructorship,  to  which 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Fay  has  been  appointed, 
was  created  this  fall  in  the  Department 
of  History  of  Education.  Mr.  Fay 
attended  the  universities  of  Syracuse, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio  State,  and  received 
the  B.  S.  degree  in  Education  from  the 
latter  in  1923.  After  three-years  ex¬ 
perience  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio,  he  entered  Tcadiers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  where  he  was 
granted  the  M.  A.  degree  in  June,  1927. 

A  recent  appointment  to  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  College  of  EducatiOT  is  that 
of  Dr.  D.  H.  Eikenberry  who  comes  to 
Ohio  State  University  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  Dr.  Eikenberry 
received  both  his  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
degrees  from  Indiana  University  and  his 
doctorate  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  As  Professex^  of  School 
Administration,  he  will  have  charge  of 
the  courses  in  jimior  and  senior  hi^- 
school  administration.  He  will  also 
direct  most  of  the  graduate  work  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  high-school 
principals  and  small-town  superintend¬ 
ents  who  are  specializing  in  seemdary- 
school  administratiem. 
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SCIENCE  IN  OHIO  SCHOOLS 

The  courses  of  study  of  seventeen 
counties  of  the  State  were  examined  by 
^ht  graduate  students  in  one  of  Dr. 
Thayer  8  classes,  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  a  first  step  in  an  attempt  to 
procure  data  for  the  construction  of  a 
science  curriculum  for  small  high  schools. 
All  sections  of  the  State  were  represented. 


SuMMAKT  or  TUB  SciiNci  Couun  Givbn  m  tub 
High  Schoou  or  Sbvbnteem  Countos  or  Ohio 
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0) 
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General  Sdeaoi: 
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12 

5 

Electivt . 

1  3 

1  3 

Biology: 
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Electm.. 


Zoology: 

Elective  oar  hill' 
TOM . 


Geography: 

Elective  one  half- 


Chemietry: 
Required. 
Ele^vc. . 


The  counties  whose  courses  were  con¬ 
sidered  were:  Butler,  Columbiana,  Fair- 
field,  Jefferson,  Knox,  Licking,  Lorain, 
Lucas,  Marion,  Medina,  Morgan,  Port¬ 
age,  Preble,  Ross,  Stark,  Summit,  and 
Tuscarawas. 

Table  I  shows  the  occurrence  of 
science  in  the  regular  four-year  high 
school.  Judging  by  the  few  courses  of 
study  for  junior  high  schools  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Department  of 
Educatioi,  one  may  infer  tlut  this  type 
of  school  has  not  generally  been  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  county  systems  through¬ 
out  Ohio.  The  most  common  plan  still 
is  the  8-4  scheme. 


Some  of  the  schools  alternated  courses 
in  odd  and  even  years.  This  fact  accounts 
for  totals  of  more  than  seventeen  when 
the  numbers  given  for  two  of  the 
sub^ts  listed  in  the  table  are  totalled. 
Only  four  of  the  seventeen  counties 
followed  a  regular  four-year  plan.  Most 
of  them  alternated  some  courses.  This 
was  especially  true  of  chemistry  and 
physics;  general  science  and  biology 
were  alternated  in  a  few  schools. 

General  science  was  a  required  subject 
in  the  ninth  year,  in  the  majority  of 
counties.  Biology,  chemistry,  and  physics 
were  electives.  Biology  was  requir^  in 
only  (me  case;  and  physics  and  chemistry 
were  prescribed  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  in  (me  instance  each. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  mak¬ 
ing  this  study  were:  Oscar  Himebaugh, 
G.  H.  Chapman,  C.  D.  Bryenton,  V.  D. 
Campbell,  H.  S.  Dufenbaueh,  J.  C.  Hall, 
Irvin  H.  Weaver,  and  Melvin  R,  Bixler, 
Chairman. 


A  NEW  SALARY  SCHEDULE 
FOR  CINCINNATI 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Educatiem, 
at  its  meeting  of  May  16,  1927,  adopted 
a  new  salary  schedule,  whi(ffi  became 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
schcrnl  year.  This  schedule  divides  all 
teachers  into  four  groups  as  follows: 

Group  1.  ThoK  who  have  had  two  year*  of 
normal'school  preparation.  These  teachers 
will  receive  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,400,  and 
may,  by  annual  increments  of  $100,  advance  to 
a  maximum  of  $2,(XX). 

Group  Z  Those  who  have  had  three  years  of 
normal-schcx)!  preparation.  These  teachers 
will  receive  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500  and 
may,  by  annual  increments  cif  $125,  advance 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 

Group  3.  Those  who  are  college  graduates. 
Tl^  teachers  will  receive  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1,600  and  may,  by  annual  increments  of 
$150,  advance  to  a  maximum  of  $3,250. 

Group  4.  Those  who  have  the  equivalent  of  a 
year  of  professional  preparation  in  additkm  to 
four  years  of  college  credits  and  who  have 
served  at  least  a  year  at  the  maximum  of 
Group  3.  These  teachers  will  receive  a 
minimum  of  $3,400  and  a  maximum  of  $3,500. 
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Since  this  schedule  starts  with  the 
pay  received  by  the  teachers  in  1926  and 
since  the  high^school  teachers  at  the 
maximum  were  then  receiving  more  than 
the  elementary  teachers  at  the  maximum, 
the  practical  result  of  this  schedule  will 
be  to  permit  high'school  teachers  to 
reach  t^  new  maximum  in  five  years 
while  a  parity  will  not  be  attained  by 
elementary  tochers  until  the  expiration 
cf  ten  years.  The  schedule,  however, 
makes  no  distinction  in  standard  ouali' 
fications  between  elementary  and  high' 
school  teachers. 

It  follows  then  that  new  teachers 
entering  the  system  in  any  group  may 
advance  through  the  higher  noups  to 
the  maximum.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  older  teachers  in  the  system,  it 
was  decided  to  give  full  credit  for  their 
original  preparation  and  for  all  study 
a  college  grade  which  they  have 
taken  since  they  began  to  tea^.  In 
additi(m  to  this  a  “service  credit"  equal 
to  two  units  of  professional  preparation 


for  each  year  of  teaching  service  since 
the  tenth  year  up  to  a  maximum  thirty 
credits  was  allowed  these  teachers.  For 
those  who  have  taught  for  twenty'five 
years  this  allowance  is  equivalent  to  a 
full  year  of  college  preparation.  In 
order  to  attract  and  retain  a  proper  pav 
portion  of  men  teachers,  the  maximum 
salary  for  classroom  teachers  has  been 
set  at  $3,500.  A  schedule  is  also  pro' 
vided  for  administrative  officers.  This 
schedule  gives  a  maximum  salary  of 
$4,600  for  elementary  princip^,  $5,200 
for  junior  hi^'schoof  principals,  and 
$6,000  for  senior  high'scnool  principals. 
Directors  and  assistant  directors  shall 
have  the  same  schedule  as  junior  high 
schools.  The  maximum  for  assistant 
superintendents  is  fixed  at  $6,500,  that 
of  associate  superintendent  at  $7,500,  and 
that  of  the  superintendent  at  $12,000. 
This  schedule  provides  also  for  evening 
schools,  summer  schools,  and  additions 
compensation  for  special  groups. 

T.  C.  HotT 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


SmONM,  Pexcival  M.  ?{eeded  Rexarch  in  the 
Field  of  Measurement  in  Secondary  Education, 
JER,  16:119-26.  September,  1927. 

,  Secofxlary'tchool  principal*  and  teachers  in> 
tereeted  in  research  will  find  eighty  suggestive 
problems  listed  in  this  article. 

Caulotmeu,  Gsorob  E.  Health  and  Physical 
I  Efficiency  of  City  Teachers,  JER,  16:184-97, 
October.  1927. 

Married  men  teachers  lose  less  time  on  account 
of  illness  than  unmarried  men,  but  the  reverse  is 
true  with  the  women.  Size  of  class,  type  of 
school,  extra  teaching,  and  so  on  are  less  potent 
Actors  in  causing  siclmes*  than  generally  supposed. 
Both  men  and  women  who  do  extension  te^.hing 
^  lose  fewer  days  than  men  and  women  who  do  not 
\  do  such  extra  work. 

WooDT,  CLiFroKo.  The  Values  of  Educational 
Research  to  the  Classroom  Teacher,  JER, 
16:172-78.  October.  1927. 

“Research  is  not  merely  a  search  for  truth,  but 
^  a  prdonged,  intensive  purposeful  search."  The 


field  of  instruction  offers  many  problems  for 
research,  and  the  teacher  is  the  logical  research 
worker.  Values  accruing  firom  participation  in 
research  are,  first,  that  one  gets  eiqiert  training  in 
research;  second,  superior  teaching  nearly  always 
results;  third,  one  continues  to  grow  professioo' 
ally;  fourth,  teaching  tends  to  take  on  the  dimty 
of  a  profession;  and,  fifth,  spiritual  as  w^  as 
moneUry  rewards  follow. 

Jones,  Vbenon  A.  A  Study  of  the  ^fon^Verbal 
Mature  and  Validity  of  Myers  Mental 
Measure,  JER,  16J03-9.  October.  1927- 
When  compared  with  the  McCall  Multi' 
Mental  Test,  the  Myers  Mental  Measure  doe* 
not  give  significantly  higher  scores  for  children 
from  noo'English  speaking  homes.  The  validity 
of  the  Myers  test  is  furtba  questioned  throu^  a 
comparison  of  correlations  with  various  criteria. 

Unzickbe,  S.  P.  Withdrawals  from  Junior  High 
School,  JER,  16:198-202,  October,  1927- 
One^burth  of  all  the  pupils  who  entered  junior 
high  school  did  not  remain  to  finish,  and  twice 


Nots. — ^The  tbbnviatiaoa  usnl  in  thi*  oumbct  ire:  JER,  Joumsl  of  Educatioaal  Reieuch;  SO’S,  Scbool  ind  Sodetr; 
ASBJ,  American  School  Board  Journal;  ESJ,  Elementary  Scbool  Journal;  EJ,  Engliah  Journal;  and  SR,  SdxxA  Review. 
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as  many  boys  as  girls  withdrew.  If  the  pupils 
are  divided  into  six  groups  cm  the  basis  of  int^' 
gence,  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  inverse  relation 
between  intelligence  and  withdrawal. 

Randall,  Flomncb  B.  A  Study  on  the  Con^ 
ttAncy  of  the  I.  S^.  Sft*S,  26:311-12,  September 
3,  1927. 

SLCxxiLtBB,  G  S.  Why  the  1.  Is  >(ot,  ond  Can* 
not  Be,  Constant,  JEP,  18:421-23,  September, 
1927. 

Here  are  the  reports  of  two  recent  studies  on 
the  naiw  subject  which  present  opposite  ccxi* 
elusions.  Miss  Randall  says — after  152  pupils 
ranging  in  grades  hrom  1  to  IX,  in  chronohDgical 
age  from  5'2  to  15'10,  and  in  I.  Q.  ffexn  TO-ITO, 
lud  been  tested  from  one  to  five  times  anywhere 
from  a  few  weeks  to  five  years  apart — “it  seems 
^e  to  sute  that  an  I.  G  properly  obtained 
thrcxi^  administration  of  a  Binet  test  by  a  com' 
petent  examiner,  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  determ' 
ining  the  approximate  I.  Q.  of  the  pupil  at  a 
future  when  a  Binet  test  is  given  under 
comparable  conditions.”  Mr.  Slocombe,  whose 
cotKlusion  is  found  in  the  title  of  his  article, 
bases  his  conclusion  on  a  statistical  analysis  of 
certain  data  previously  repor^  by  Baldwin  and 
Stecher,  who  tested  forty  children  each  year  for 
six  years,  commencing  at  the  age  of  six. 

McCall,  Wiluam  A.  Whot'i  the  Matter  with 
Psychology  and  Measurement.'  JER,  I6d79- 
83,  October.  1927. 

McCall  proposes  nineteen  theses  in  accord 
with  the  title.  Most  of  these  consider  the 
psychology  of  purpose  with  its  confusing  and 
redundant  terminology  and  the  psychology  of  the 
emotions.  One  conclusion  is  that  the  psyclNy 
logical  totahty  of  an  individual  is  compost  of  a 
pattern  consisting  of  four  essential  elemenu  coo- 
tained  in  the  phrases  “intensity  of  desire”  and 
“perfection  of  mechanism.” 

Batson,  William  H.,  and  Shbdd,  Qj^xencb  L. 
What  Types  of  Students  Enter  Teaching? 
ASBJ,  75:40-  &ptember,  1927. 

Two  general  conclusions  are  given.  (1)  StU' 
dents  w^  expect  to  teach  stand  slightly  higher 
in  scholarship  than  those  who  do  not  expect  to 
teach.  (2)  When  the  number  of  activities  in 
which  the  students  are  engaged  is  taken  as  a 
criterion  leadership,  students  planning  to  teach 
possess  greater  leadership  quahties  than  those  not 
planning  to  teach. 

Hammn,  S.  a.  a  Comparative  Study  of  Ratings 
of  TeocherS'iri'Training  and  Teochers'in' 
Service,  ES],  28:39-44,  September,  1927. 

The  ratings  given  teachers'in'training  do  not 
seem  to  be  highly  predictive  of  success  in  an  actual 
school  situation.  Prospective  teachers  were  rated 
by  supervisors  of  practice  teaching.  The  next 
year,  blank  copies  of  the  rating  sheet  were  sent  to 


supervisors  and  superintendents  with  the  request 
that  they  rate  these  same  teachers.  A  comparison 
of  the  results  shows  no  correlation  between  the 
judgments  of  practice  teaching  supervisors  and 
thow  of  the  supervisors  in  the  field. 

WiswALL,  ZIella  E.  Improvement  in  Sentence 
Stru^re,  £/,  16:518-27,  September,  1927. 

This  study  “furnishes  proof  that  the  comma 
blunder  is  due  to  a  careless  ‘English  habit';  that 
errors  made  in  the  use  of  the  notvsentence  are  due 
to  lack  of  knowledge  rather  than  to  carelesmess; 
and  that  sentence-recognitioo  drills  are  an  aid 
in  eliminating  the  comma'sphee  sentence  error.” 

Good,  Caxtbx  V.,  and  Good,  Raymond  E. 
Titles  o/  Curriculum  Offered  or  Suggested  in 
Secondary  Schools,  SR,  35J03-509,  Sep' 
tember,  1927. 

The  authors  report  that  an  examination  of  the 
programs  studies  issued  by  55  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  by  14  state  hi^  schools  reveal 
a  total  of  130  titles  of  wochbied  or  suggested 
curricula.  One  technical  high  school  offered  21 
curricula,  while  one  large  city  system  offered  22. 
“The  median  number  of  curricula  offered  is  u 
follows:  fouT'year  high  schools  and  senior  high 
schools,  6;  junior  high  schools,  4;  state  high'sehool 
manuals,  5;  all  types  of  schools  combed,  5." 
The  writers  suggest  a  more  uniform  terminology 
to  lessen  the  confusion  occasioned  by  pupil 
transfers  from  one  system  to  another  and  to 
clarify  educational  writing. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Claxk,  Lauxa  V.  A  Study  of  Occupations 
Other  Than  Homema^mg,  Open  to  Women 
Trained  in  Home  uonomics.  Berkeley, 
California,  University  of  California  1927 
22  pp.  (University  of  California,  Home- 
mak^  ^ucation  Series,  No.  1,  Leafiet 
No.  5) 

This  bulletin  belongs  on  the  shelf  of  books 
relating  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  writer 
surveys  the  occupations,  other  than  homemakuig, 
which  are  open  to  women  trained  in  home  econom' 
ics.  Five  major  and  four  minor  vocations  for 
persons  who  have  had  college  training  of  this 
nature  are  listed.  These  are:  teaching  home 
economics,  hospital  dietitian,  tea'Toom  manager, 
extension  worker,  work  with  commercial  finns, 
research  work,  journalism,  and  bud^  expert. 
The  openings  for  the  girl  with  only  high'sehool 
training  in  home  economics  are  relatively  few. 

Untvexsitt  or  PmsBuaoH.  Division  of  Research 
in  Higher  Education.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl' 
vania.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927.  24 
pp.  (University  of  Pittsburgh  Bulletin,  Vol. 
23,  No.  16) 

This  bulletin  consists  of  a  report  of  progress 
in  cooperative  research  in  higher  education  at  the 
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University  of  Pittsburgh.  It  gives  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  general  scheme  of  organizaticn 
followed  in  instituting  this  new  division  of  the 
university .  Fdbwing  this  outline  is  a  descriptive 
list  of  stiidies,  each  of  which  is  now  being  investi' 
gated  by  a  committee.  These  studies  are:  (1) 
unit  cost  study  of  the  university:  (2)  the  junior 
college  in  western  Pennsylvania;  (3)  educational 
guidance  activities;  study  of  health  and 
recreational  ^ilities  of  the  university;  (5)  study 
of  university  publicity;  and  (6)  foundry  appren* 
tice  curricula.  In  connection  with  the  serand 
study,  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  reading  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Shockley,  which  appears  in  the 
School  Review  for  September,  1927,  which  briefly 
describes  the  new  Johnstown  Junior  Cdlege  of 
the  University  of  nttsburgh. 

SrmoN,  Fmo  Lea,  and  Cozens,  Fezdeeick  W. 
The  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools  <4 
the  United  States.  Eugene,  Oncgon,  Uni' 
versity  of  Oregon,  1927-  12  pp.  (Educa« 
twn  Series,  VtJ.  I,  No.  2) 

Because  state  departments  of  education  do  not 
yet  appreciate  what  health  education  and  its 
objectives  are,  very  few  states  have  a  satisfactory 
health  program.  Such  a  program  should  include 
the  health  supervision  of  pu{^,  a  comprehensive 
program  of  physical  education,  a  program  of  health 
construction  the  hygiene  of  the  scixxil  plant,  the 
training  of  teachers  in  health  educating  and  the 
hygienic  arrangement  and  administration  of  the 
school  program. 

The  authors  beheve  that  an  official  in  the 
department  of  education,  or  even  in  the  health 
department,  who  can  enlist  the  aid  of  other 
departments  will  accomplish  much  more  than  the 
usual  state  committee  on  health  education. 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Wynne,  John  P.  Guide  to  Educational  and 
General  Psychology.  New  York,  Globe  Book 
Company,  1924.  vii  +  85  pp. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  questions  arranged 
under  thirty  principal  topics  commonly  con* 
sidered  in  courses  in  educational  and  general 
psychology.  Numerous  references  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  the  student  in  his  study 
of  the  various  topics.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
"The  topic  headuigs  and  the  general  trend  of  the 
whole  indicate  a  functional  point  of  view.  How> 
ever,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  more  moderate  or  even  the  extreme  behavior' 
istic  point  of  view.” 

Chase,  Josaramz.  New  Tor^  at  School.  New 
York,  Public  Education  Association,  1927. 
xii  +  268  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  as  set  forth  in  the 
Preface  is  “An  attempt  only  to  suggest  the  scope 
of  activities  the  schods  have  undertaken  and  to 


explain  briefly  how  they  grew  and  where  they 
seem  to  be  going.”  For  a  city  whose  school 
populatioo  exceeds  that  of  Chiago,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  combined,  this 
seems  a  ^'Sized  undertaking.  The  general  head' 
ings  under  which  the  discussion  is  organized  are: 
(1)  regular  mths  of  school  progress,  (2)  jpieral 
services  aflwded,  (3)  special  service  aflwded, 

extended  paths  and  bypaths,  (5)  keeping  track 
of  a  million  children,  (Q  the  teachers  of  a  million 
children,  and  (7)  administering  the  schools.  It  is 
designed  primarily  to  give  the  lay  reader  infomu' 
tion  on  tM  operation  of  the  school  systems. 

Uhl,  Wilus  L.  Secondary  School  Curricula. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1927.  xx 
+  582  pp. 

Approximately  the  first  half  of  this  book  is 
hiMorical  in  content,  thus  providing  the  student 
with  a  background  for  the  study  and  interpreta' 
tion  of  the  more  or  less  ubiquitous  curricular 
problems  which  we  are  facing.  The  last  half  of 
the  book  presents  a  rather  comprehensive  survey 
of  present-day  phiWiphy  of  curricular  organiza' 
tion  and  arrangement.  The  author  has  dooe  the 
students  of  thw  problems  a  service  in  assembling 
the  essential  parts  of  a  mass  of  relatively  scattered 
data  and  in  providing  extensive  biUiographies. 

CooLET,  Edwin  J.  Probation  and  Delinquency. 
New  York,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1927- 
XV  +  544  pp. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Probation  Bureau  which  was  established  and 
financed  by  the  Catholic  Charities  of  New  York 
in  connection  with  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
In  the  progress  of  the  experiment  several  thousand 
cases  passed  through  the  Bureau.  A  careful  study 
was  made  of  each  case,  various  tests  were  given, 
and  adequate  records  were  kept  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  study  each  case  in  its  entirety.  Numer* 
ous  case  studies  with  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
the  recommendation  are  presented,  together  with 
many  suggestions  for  case  analysis.  This  is  a 
valuable  work  for  all  who  are  interested  in  clinical 
psychology. 

Wagenhoest,  Lewis  Hach.  The  Adminutration 
and  Cost  of  High>&hool  Interscholastic  Ath' 
letics.  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Colum' 
bia  Univernty,  1926.  x  + 134  pp.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  205) 

This  book  shows  influences  and  agencies  which 
have  contributed  to  the  promotioo  and  develop' 
ment  of  high'sehool  athletics.  The  first  port  of 
the  book  gives  a  history  of  the  developi^t  of 
supervision  of  high'sehod  athletics.  A  study  of 
the  types  of  organization  and  administration 
maintained  in  the  various  states  comprises  the 
second  port  of  the  book.  Suggestions  are  made 
which  will  aid  greatly  in  putting  interscholastic 
athletics  upon  a  more  wholesome  basis,  if  the 
schools  will  but  follow  them. 
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NEW  TESTS 


A  new  chemistry  test  by  Henry  L. 
Gerry,  of  Boston  Teachers  College,  is 
now  available  through  Ginn  and  Com' 
pany.  The  test  ccHisists  of  twenty'five 
items  arranged  in  order  of  diffic^ty. 
They  are  arranged  in  booklets  of  thirty 
tests  with  directions,  on  the  cover  of 
which  the  key,  norms,  and  record  sheet 
are  given. 

The  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests  have 
been  designed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
skills  indupensable  to  effective  reading 
of  the  work  study  type.  The  tests 
measure  four  major  aspects  of  silent 
reading  ability — comprehension,  organ- 
ization,  ability  to  locate  information,  and 
reading  rate.  The  tests  are  somewhat 
longer  than  most  workers  are  used  to 
using,  as  they  require  fifty-six  minutes 
to  administer,  lliey  are  fcH*  use  in 
Grades  VII-XII  and  are  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and 
Service  cf  Iowa  State  University. 

Among  the  new  tests  that  have  come 
to  our  attention  recently  is  the  American 
Council  French  Grammar  Test  (Selection 
Type)  which  was  prepared  for  the 
Modem  Foreign  Language  Study  by 
Professor  F.  D.  Cheydleur,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  test  is  available  in 
two  forms — A  and  B — of  approximately 
equal  difficulty.  They  have  been 
standardized  on  the  b^is  of  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  thousand  students  who  had 
had  from  me  to  eight  semesters  of 
foreign  language. 

The  Pressey  Chart  for  Diagnosis  of 
Illegibilities  in  Handwriting  is  based  cm 
the  analysis  of  approximately  one 
thousand  pieces  of  handwriting.  The 
authors  found  sixty-three  cconmon  illegi¬ 
bilities  in  letter  formation  and  seven 
other  general  characteristics.  These 
have  bem  arranged  in  chart  form  so  that 
a  teacher  may  study  the  handwriting  of 


a  pupil  or  group  eff  pupils  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  study  on  whidi  the 
chart  is  based  is  reported  in  this  Bulletin 
for  September  28.  The  chart  may  be 
had  through  the  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Ccxnpany. 

The  Pupil's  Guide  to  Correctness  in 
Written  Weak  for  Grades  III — VI  by 
J.  T.  Seatem  gives  the  important  rula 
fcK*  capitalization,  good  usage,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  sentence  structure  which 
should  be  mastered  by  the  pupils  of 
these  grades.  The  guide  is  intended  for 
use  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  as  a  basis  fa: 
remedial  instruction.  There  is  a  teachers' 
manual  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide  by 
the  teacher.  These  guides  are  put  out 
by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Stone  Narrative  Reading  Tests 
have  been  reorganized  to  measure  throu^ 
types  of  comprehension,  (1)  incidents 
essential  in  developing  the  r^  point  or 
plot,  (2)  incidents  essential  in  developing 
steps  in  the  plot  ex'  story,  and  (3) 
incidents  that  fill  in  or  enrich  the 
narrative  in  details.  Speed  of  reading 
is  also  measured  by  these  tests.  There 
is  a  separate  booklet  for  each  of  Grades 
IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII,  and  one  for  junior 
hifi^  school.  The  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  are  the  distributors. 

Children  in  the  primary  grades  are 
being  taught  to  get  the  thought  from 
the  printed  page.  The  Williams  Primary 
Reading  Test  (Public  School  Publishing 
Company)  is  designed  to  test  their 
ability  to  do  this.  TV  ’  .i*st  twelve 
items  are  simple  instructiems  regarding 
pictures  of  common  animals  found  in 
most  primers  and  first  readers.  The 
remainder  of  the  test  consists  of  para¬ 
graphs  describing  familiar  situations. 
Age  and  grade  norms  have  been  determ¬ 
ine  and  appear  on  the  instruction  sheet. 


